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OCAL UNION No. 105, Ice Wagon Drivers and Chauffeurs of Cincin- 
nati, has been very hard hit through the loss of their Secretary- 
Treasurer, George Schulte, and their President, W. E. Hulsbeck. While 
attending Brother Schulte’s funeral Brother Hulsbeck was stricken and 
was taken from the cemetery to the hospital where, after a few weeks of 
suffering, he passed away and was buried on January 31st. Brother 
Schulte was secretary-treasurer of the local for a few years but was a 
member of long standing in the local. Brother Hulsbeck was an officer 
since the local was organized and held the office of President and Business 
Agent for many years. He was also a delegate to our International con- 
ventions. He made a very good officer and was well thought of by the 
members of the organization. We extend our sympathy to the families of 
these two members and to the local union for the loss they have sustained ' 
in the passing away of these brothers. The local union adopted resolutions 
on the death of both of their brothers. 


TF 


HE same interference exists today, as always, although perhaps a 
little stronger at the present time, due to the fact that the workers 
have a right, given them by law, to organize into unions without any 
interference on the part of employers. Yet we find employers going to 
the lawmakers in our different states endeavoring to have laws enacted 
which, if placed on our statute books, would all but put in jail anyone 


advocating or urging the organization of the workers in any district. 
It is therefore the duty of all union men to watch all bills that are filed. 
See the Secretary of your State Federation of Labor so that you may 
work together in protesting the enactment of any law which will inter- 
fere with your rights and the rights of your union. Keep on the lookout 
and carefully watch what is taking place along this line or you will } 
without a doubt be sorry before long. 
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OCAL UNION No. 532, on Sunday evening, February 5th, gave a 
testimonial dinner to Brother R. E. (Dick) Smith, who for thirty 4 
years has been their business agent and was for many years their secre- — 
tary-treasurer. He is now retiring as business agent but will continue 
as secretary-treasurer and take care of the office. Brother Henry G. 
Burger, International Organizer, represented the International Union. 
Many labor men in and around the State of Illinois were in attendance. 
Brother Smith is a hard worker and was the leader in his union back 
in the days when it was not very popular to be known as a union man 
and when those helping to organize had a hard time of it. Today in his 
city, as in all other places, things are different and times have changed, 
so Dick Smith can look back with a great deal of satisfaction and say it 
was all worthwhile. We hope that he will be with Local No. 532 for a 
good many years to come. 


J. M. G. 
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Minutes of Meeting of General 
Executive Board Held in 
Miami, Florida, Everglades 
Hotel, Beginning Thursday, 
January 19, 1939 


The General Executive Board held 
its regular meeting in the Everglades 
Hotel, Miami, Florida. The General 
President called the meeting to order 
at 10:00 a. m. Thursday, January 19, 
1939. The General Secretary-Treas- 
urer called the roll of members and all 
were present with the exception of 
Vice-President Goudie of Chicago, 
who was unable to be present due to 
the disturbed conditions there and to 
court proceedings in which he has 
been named in an alleged conspiracy 
in the milk industry. 

The General President proceeded 
to transact the regular business of 
the organization. He made a gen- 
eral statement as to conditions sur- 
rounding the International Union, 
and reported on the membership and 
finances of the organization, which 
were encouraging. The defense fund 
of the International Union is strong. 
The general fund, however, has been 
almost entirely used up in the cam- 
paign we have been carrying on. The 
General President reported the num- 
ber of strikes that were endorsed dur- 
ing the past year by the General Ex- 
ecutive Board, and the other small 
strikes which were endorsed by the 
International officials, all of which 
worked out satisfactorily to our or- 
ganization. 
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A general report was made of the interstate strike in Omaha, and 
it was detailed in brief what the International office had been doing, the 
origin of the strike, which applied to over-the-road trucking mostly, and 
the General President reported that the strike had now been almost 
entirely cleared up, getting union shop agreements signed for nine-tenths 
of the men originally involved; and the only places not cleared up were 
Omaha and a few other places in that labor-hating State of Nebraska. 
The report of the committee handling the strike was read and accepted by 
the Board as most encouraging and hopeful, and it is the opinion of the 
General President that the strike in the near future will be settled favor- 
ably to our organization. The General Executive Board instructed the 
General Officers to carry on as best they could under our laws, with the 
strikers and the committee in charge of the strike, and to say to our 
people that if there is an appeal sent out by those men there are no objec- 
tions on the part of the General Executive Board to any local union help- 
ing, financially or otherwise. The General Executive Board desires to 
congratulate the strikers and the unions and all those that participated in 
this conflict that was forced on our membership, especially in Omaha, by 
dangerous, bitter, labor-hating employers’ associations. Associations of 
that kind that have wilfully and deliberately set out to destroy the right of 
men to organize and who are determined not to pay a living wage, are 
responsible for the creation and continuation of radicalism and Com- 
munism in our country. 


The General President reported to the Board that at the request of 
our people in San Francisco and Los Angeles, California, he had written 
several United States Senators asking them to do everything they possibly 
could to be helpful in getting funds for the LaFollette Committee engaged 
in an investigation of corporations and institutions and other enemies of 
civil liberties. The General President explained in his letter to the Sena- 
tors the dangerous conditions obtaining in Southern California and the 
persecutions our people were undergoing in their struggle for the right to 
organize. 

A report was also made of the condition of our organization in the 
State of Oregon; of the amendments passed at the last election to the 
Oregon Constitution, which hamstrung Labor. The General President 
stated that in his opinion the amendments were unconstitutional and 
would be so declared by the Supreme Court of the State or the United 
States. It was further stated by the General President that it was his 
belief the awful conditions existing against Labor Unions in Oregon would 
eventually be responsible for radicalism and other dangerous isms prevail- 
ing in that state. 

The General Executive Board considered a petition signed by a large 
number of members of Local 470, Truck Drivers of Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against the manner in which the affairs of the local union were 
being run. The General President had instructed Organizer O’Brien to 
make an investigation some time ago and report his findings to the Board 
in this session. Brother O’Brien made his report and every charge con- 
tained in the petition was taken up and discussed, questions asked by the 
members of the Board, and answered by Organizer O’Brien, Secretary- 
Treasurer Thomas McDonnell, and Business Agent Harry Jericho, who 
were duly authorized by the executive board of Local 470 to appear before 
the General Executive Board and answer the statements and charges made. 
The Board discussed the entire matter and found there was no basis for 
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the charges of neglect of duty on the part of the officers, and other wrong- 
doing within the organization. 

On Tuesday, January 24, a large delegation, consisting of the execu- 
tive board and other salaried officers of Local 807, Truck Drivers of New 
York City, appeared before the Board. A general discussion of the affairs 
of the local union was entered into, especially the case in court between 
Local 807 and governmental officials. The General President explained that 
illegal strikes in sympathy with other unions not affiliated with our 
International Union had been participated in, which was in violation of 
the signed contract recently obtained by Local 807 with the contracting 
truck owners of New York City. The General President stated emphati- 
cally that such participation in sympathetic strikes was a violation of the 
contract and the contract must be observed. Other phases of the situation 
were also discussed. The General President, on behalf of the General 
Executive Board, put certain specific questions to the officials of Local 
807 regarding their future conduct, their willingness and intention to 
carry out the rules, laws and decisions of the International Union, to carry 
out their signed contracts with their employers, and to discipline any 
member who endeavored to violate the agreement entered into. The offi- 
cers of the local union agreed to comply with the wishes of the Interna- 
tional Officials and conduct thé affairs of their local union in accordance 
with the laws of the International Union. 

The General President reported the situation in Detroit, Michigan, 
among the brewery drivers. After a thorough explanation and discussion 
of the peculiar conditions surrounding this local union, a motion was 
made and passed that the membership of Local 271, Brewery Drivers and 
Helpers of Detroit, are engaged in a lockout and under our Constitution 
are entitled to financial benefits. The General President was instructed to 
send a letter or telegram to the local union notifying them that the Inter- 
national Union had endorsed their request, pledging them financial aid, 
and assuring them that the General Executive Board is behind them one 
hundred per cent in their struggle to maintain their organization. 

With the Detroit situation in mind, the General President asked: 
Are we justified, if called upon and we deem it advisable and necessary, in 
accordance with Section 59 of our Constitution, to pay any sum of money 
we deem necessary in addition to strike benefits? The expression of the 
Board was that in addition to strike and lockout benefits in any case 
similar to that in Detroit, the Executive Officers are empowered to pay 
additional sums of money when in their judgment an attack is being 
made on the stability of the International Union. 

The General President advised the Board that in several places 
throughout the country the National Labor Relations Board has attempted 
to interfere in jurisdictional disputes between International Unions. In 
some instances local unions have requested a hearing before this Board. 
The Executive Officers have protested against the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board entering into such jurisdictional disputes, and a motion was 
passed by the General Executive Board that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters is unalterably opposed to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board interfering in any jurisdictional dispute between Interna- 
tional Unions chartered by the American Federation of Labor. 

President Tobin brought to the attention of the Board the fact that 
he had received a protest from members of Local 753, Milk Wagon Drivers 
of Chicago, the complaint being that no election of local officers had been 
held for a number of years, that their members were dissatisfied, the laws 
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of the International Union had been violated, and they demanded that the 
International Executive Board give consideration to their grievances and 
immediately call for an election of officers in Local 753. The General 
President stated the facts in the case as contained in the complaints and 
gave the history of the situation as clearly as he could to thé members of 
the Board. The Board discussed the situation from all angles and decided 
that it was necessary, in accordance with our laws, to hold an election of 
officers in local unions at stated periods, and that in view of the fact that 
investigation and reports from our representatives in Chicago had proven 
that no election had been held in Local 753 for several years, as stated in 
the charges, it was decided that the General Executive Officers in National 
Headquarters stand instructed by the General Executive Board to order 
an election as soon as in their judgment they deemed it advisable and 
expedient; but in no instance, except some emergency arose, should the 
election be delayed later than December 31, 1939. 

President Tobin asked for the opinion of the Board as to whether or 
not he should ask the Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor to unseat the Brewery Workers’ local unions in Central Bodies 
until] such time as they complied with the decision of the Federation 
regarding the jurisdiction over brewery drivers. After a lengthy discus 
sion it was decided by the Board to authorize the General President to go 
before the Executive Council and request that in view of the fact that 
the Brewery Workers have not complied with the decisions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor but have brought the Federation, by whom they 
are chartered, into court; and in view of the fact that the statements 
made by our people in Central Bodies, especially in the Northwest, have 
been used in the courts against us, we feel we are not free to express 
ourselves in Central Bodies where the Brewery Workers are also seated; 
and because of the foregoing the Executive Council be requested to issue 
an order instructing all Central Bodies to unseat the delegates from 
Brewery Workers’ local unions in any district in which the laws and deci- 
sions of the Federation regarding the jurisdiction of the Interrrational 
Brotherhood of Teamsters are disregarded, and that said local unions shall 
remain unseated until the decisions have been put into effect. The General 
President then asked the General Executive Board their opinion as to 
what should be done in the next Convention of the American Federation 
of Labor in regard to seeking the suspension of the charter of the Brewery 
Workers’ International Union. After a thorough discussion of the matter 
it was suggested by Vice-President McLaughlin that the General Officers 
use their own discretion as to how to proceed, depending largely upon 
developments between now and the time of the Convention. 

A request for strike endorsement for Local 384, Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania, involving only a few men, was presented to the Board. The case 
was referred to the General Office for further investigation before endorse- 
ment was granted. 

A letter from the Joint Council in Minneapolis was read, in which 
they outlined conditions surrounding the Tea and Coffee Drivers, Local 
275, and recommended that these members be transferred to Local 289, 
Bakery Drivers. A letter was also read from Local 179 of Joliet, Illinois, 
recommending that the charter of Local 659, Plano, Illinois, be revoked 
and the members transferred to either the Aurora or Joliet (Illinois) local 
unions. These matters were referred to the General Office for investiga- 
tion and action. 

A request for affiliation with the International Brotherhood of Team- 
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sters was received from the Warehouse Workers’ Federal Union of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. After discussing the matter it was decided by the 
Board that the matter should first be taken up in the Joint Council and an 
investigation made by Vice-President Geary before any action was taken. 

President Tobin also reported receipt of a complaint from President 
Coulter of the Brotherhood of Retail Clerks, relative to automobile sales- 
men being taken into our unions in the Northwest, especially in Seattle, 
Washington. The matter is to be taken up in the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor and the General Presi- 
dent suggested that he be authorized to advise the Executive Council that 
while it is our belief these men do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Brotherhood of Retail Clerks, we do not desire to take them into our 
organization, and have only done so in a very few places in order to 
protect the membership of our other local unions in the district. 

During the sessions of the Board Judge Joseph Padway, legal counsel 
for the American Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, appeared before the Board and spent some time going into 
different matters pertaining to the organization, in particular the indict- 
ments which have been brought against Local 753, Milk Drivers of Chi- 
cago, and Leslie G. Goudie, as President of the Joint Council, in the 
alleged conspiracy in the milk industry. He also gave helpful advice and 
information on several other matters brought up by members of the 
Board. 

Other routine business matters, such as requests for charters, requests 
for decisions on jurisdiction, etc., were taken up and given consideration 
by the Board. Decisions in each case were made by the Board or were 
referred to the General Officers in Headquarters for further investigation 
and decision. 

There being no further business to come before the Board, the 
meeting adjourned at noon Saturday, January 28, 1939. 

This report is submitted, in accordance with our laws, for the infor- 
mation of our general membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 
TTF 





Profit Sharing for General 
Electric Employees 


Speaking before a Senate commit- 
tee, Gerard Swope, president of the 
General Electric Co., said that his 
company had paid out $100,000,000 in 
profit sharing to its 60,000 employees 
in the last twenty-two years; but that 
he didn’t know yet whether it was a 
good thing or not. 

A hundred million dollars has an 
impressive sound. But if you take the 
figures which Mr. Swope gives and 
work them out on a personal basis, you 
will find that each of the 60,000 work- 


ers got an average share of profits of 
$75.75 a year for the twenty-two 
years. Mr. Swope was right. The 
G. E. experiment was on altogether 
too small a scale to be trustworthy as 
a guide. 

As for Mr. Swope’s advice that the 
government arrange a tax to encour- 
age corporations in paying annual in- 
comes to their workers, it would be 
far better for corporations to guar- 
antee their workers steady employ- 
ment. Justice Brandeis got a Massa- 
chusetts shoe firm to put this in prac- 
tice more than thirty years ago; and 
it’s working yet.—Molders’ Journal. 
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“@ EDITORIAL @ 


(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


Aut of the daily newspapers of our country today are displaying large 
headlines about war and plenty of war-scare news appears in their 
columns, with more of it again on the air in the evening. With all of the 
trouble and worry that the workers have on their minds, not knowing 
from one day to the next when they may be laid off, due to the depres- 
sion—or whatever name you wish to give it—and then this dark cloud 
looms up before them, so is it any wonder that a large number of workers 
have a feeling of being lost and give up all hope that there will ever again 
be a return of good times or any happiness for the future. 

We do not want war and are not for it under any condition unless 
our country becomes involved and then all Americans, as they should, will 
fight to protect our United States. However, when walking by, driving 
past, or visiting in any of the United States hospitals and witnessing the 
different groups of young men who met with bad luck in the last war and 
are forced to remain in these hospitals ever since and many of them will 
have to stay until they die, we surely cannot help but feel that we do not 
want to build any more of these hospitals just to fill them up with the 
young blood of our country due to another war. 


I am sure that all of our people feel that the countries that are ambi- 
tious to rule and control the world should stay at home and let us alone, 
and if they feel they must fight that they will do so among themselves 
and keep to their own side of the world. There is plenty of vacant land 
throughout the world on which a good living may be made and surely a 
way can be found to develop that land so that man and beast may live on 
it. Ways and means seem to be found to manufacture all kinds of war 
implements and munitions, such as poison gas and all of the other things 
which destroy life and property. 

Now and then we hear reports that there cannot be a war because all 
nations are broke, but unfortunately they always seem to find a way to 
get a nation in with them that has gold, and if it should happen to be our 
country, we will more than likely get the same dose we got over twenty 
years ago when we loaned them money and we will get it back the same 
as we are getting it today—one or two small nations paying and the rest 
just passing the buck. They have never even declared a dividend of one 
per cent and perhaps they never will. 


Let us work, wish and pray that there may not be a war, but if there 
must be a war, that the good, old United States will not be in it and that 
our American mothers will not have to give up the only real joy they have 
in life—their children. Gold stars and monuments to unknown soldiers 
are both fine and pleasing but every mother would rather have her living 
son. Again, let us hope and pray that our great President of the United 
States and our Congress and statesmen will be successful in keeping this 
country free from all wars so we may be able to build our country to 
twice its size and with machinery and manpower develop the lands await- 
ing development, thus adding greater achievements to the history of our 
splendid nation. 
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In RECENT months we have received communications from some of our 
local unions asking questions in reference to sick and death benefits paid 
by their locals and are advised that motions have been passed in the local 
that sick benefits running as high as ten and twelve dollars a week shall 
be paid for thirteen weeks and a death benefit of from one hundred to five 
hundred dollars. 

Of course, it is very easy for those at the meeting to pass motions of 
this kind, but many of them never give any consideration to the question 
as to where the money is to come from to meet these benefits. No provi- 
sion is made to create a fund that will be there to take care of such bene- 
fits, most of the memrbers believing that the dues they pay to the local 
will take care of same, failing to realize even after they have heard the 
monthly report read at the meeting how impossible it would be to pay 
either the sick or death benefit when there are only a few dollars left 
in the treasury each month after the regular expenses of the local are 
paid, and the membership might just as well know now that if they expect 
to get any kind of insurance, sick or death, from any organization, they 
will have to pay for it. Your local union is a business proposition, pure 
and simple, and you cannot take out any money from the treasury of your 
union for benefits or anything else unless a fund is provided to cover not 
only the legitimate bills and expenses of the local but the benefits as well. 
In many instances the members believe the regular dues should take care 
of same but where this has been tried they soon learned that the treasury 
of their local and the fund to cover the benefits were on the rocks. If the 
members want benefits of this kind, why not make provision that an 
extra amount be paid into a fund for this purpose and have rules drawn 
up in the local to protect this fund in every way possible. If this is done 
and any of the members become sick, or injured, or should die, there will 
be money in the fund to take care of them. If members have an idea that 
they do not have to pay anything down or any amount over and above 
their regular monthly dues, then they may rest assured in case of sickness, 
injury or death, they will not be able to collect any benefits and there will 
not be any money to pay benefits to those left behind. Wherever a situation 
of this kind arises and there are no funds to meet these benefits the local 
gets a bad name in the neighborhood where the member has lived. In this 
day and age it is hard to believe there is anyone living who will let some- 
one else sell him something and make him believe it will not cost him any- 
thing. Well, if he does, he will find it pretty dear for him in the end. 


OTF 


The Omaha Truck Drivers are still on strike. The local committee and 
the bosses have met several times in an effort to negotiate a settlement but 
so far have been unable to agree. The men on strike have voted to con- 
tinue to carry on the strike until it ends successfully. While these men 
are carrying a heavy burden at this time we feel certain that it will be a 
long time before our people in that district will again have to go on 
strike, because it has been our experience in the past that wherever there 
was a long strike by any of our locals against any set of employers, that 
said employers have been very careful not to allow big or little business 
in their city to ever again sew them up in any kind of trouble with their 
employees, and we have every reason to believe that it will be the same 
in the case of Local No. 554. 
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The men on strike in Local No. 554 are the same class of drivers as 
work in all other cities in this country and Canada and are entitled to have 
their own local union and a wage agreement the same as all others who 
work at our craft. Our advice to these men is to keep up their good work 
and to stick tight until they win, as all of the other local unions in the 
eleven-state area are standing solidly behind them and the committee is 
working day and night in an endeavor to bring the strike to an end as 
soon as possible. 

NoTE—Since writing the above article for the March Journal on the 
strike in Local No. 554, Omaha, a partial settlement has been made, as 
you will notice in reading another article in the editorial, leaving at the 
present time a number of small concerns yet to make settlement with the 
local. We are publishing both editorials so that you may have informa- 
tion about the strike and the settlement made with five of the large over- 
the-road trucking concerns in that city. 


OF OF 


Waren you read this Journal, the month of March will be here and the 
worst part of winter, with its days and nights of icy roads on which our 
members have to drive in the performance of their work, will be over. 
I never knew a teamster in the old days who was not glad when spring 
was in sight, because in the cold parts of our country and Canada the 
driver usually carried a shovel on his wagon because quite often during 
the winter months he was forced to dig his way out so that he might 
deliver his load. The same holds true ‘with the gas truck today, although 
the driver does not have to get down from his seat to help pick up his 
horses. Helping horses up on their feet in bad weather does not happen 
in many places today. The cab on the truck is a warmer place from which 
to drive than was the seat on the open wagon or truck of former days, 
but we do contend and want to impress it upon our employers of today, 
that it is not a fit place for a real man to have to sleep in; that they 
should put their drivers up in a real bed and pay for it; that the buisness 
which does not allow a man to have a good bed to rest in while he is on 
the road cannot expect work of the best kind from him or the right kind 
of care for the equipment he is using while on the job. The snowstorm 
which hit Chicago the last week in January surely made that city, and all 
surrounding cities and towns, look like a real winter had struck them. 
There were plenty, of trucks, buses and pleasure cars stalled on the roads 
in the snow for several days, so you brothers who drive in the South and 
in California can hardly realize just what the brothers who drive in that 
part of the country where we have ice and snow have to put up with. 


TTF 


™ 
Farrete Doss, Secretary of the Eleven Mid-Western States Area Com- 
mittee, just reports that five of the largest over-the-road trucking com- 
panies have signed a closed-shop agreement with Local No. 554. This 
looks like the end of a strike which has lasted for twenty-two weeks and 
will mean in a short while that all feeder trucking companies in and 
around that district will be signed up with all employees receiving union 
wages. 

This strike could have been averted had the Business Clubs—or what- 
ever they are called—kept their hands off. These men stood loyally behind 
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the union against odds of all kinds and won in the end. We congratulate 
them, also the committee that surely did a good job and stuck to it under 
very trying conditions. 

This victory should be a warning to other trucking companies in dis- 
tricts not yet thoroughly organized. They should sit down with the com- 
mittee from the union and talk over the wage scale and working conditions 
and hours. If they do they will be the firms that will be able to pay divi- 
dends on their investment and they will have men in their employ who can 
and will do the work required of them. Just stop, think and reason it out 
yourselves. Let the merchants run'their own business and keep out of 
yours, and everyone, including big business, will be much better off in the 
end, with no financial trouble for the trucking companies and no uncalled 
for ‘suffering for the truck driver and his family. 

In conclusion we say to the membership of Local No. 554 do not lose 
your heads over this victory and render to those for whom you are work- 
ing a good day or night’s work so they can never complain about the wages 
they are paying you. 


Au local unions should now be over with the elections which were to be 
held this year, yet in spite of all the notices and warnings which have 
appeared in our monthly Journal about members paying their dues 
promptly each month, we have received about the usual number of com- 
plaints from members who were not allowed to run for office because they 
were not in continuous good standing for the twelve months prior to 
meeting night on which nominations were to take place and, as always, 
had all the excuses in the world as to why the law should not apply in 
their case. However, no changes were made, as we do not have the power 
to change laws made in our conventions and these men should be wiser 
if they wish to run for office next year. This will also serve as a notice 
to all other members and remind them to see that their dues are paid on 
time. In a few instances there were men who were holding office who 
could not run again this year because they failed to pay their dues for 
two or three months at a time. Be careful and see that you have your 
dues paid on time. 


Senpinc a communication into the General Office making all kinds of 
charges against an officer of the local but failing to sign any name or 
address is simply a waste of time on the part of the person sending it in, 
because no notice will be taken of same and the wastebasket is the only 
place where such communications should rest. Persons writing letters of 
this kind are not real men, have nothing to them and will not face the 
party they write about and only move around in the dark striking men in 
the back. It is a sure bet it would make any father or mother sick to 
know that they brought a son of that kind into the world. No doubt the 
firm where men of this class work know they are not of much account 
and will, as they should, drop them the first chance they get. 


TF OF 
Our MEN in Local No. 271, Detroit, Michigan, who were locked out by 


the brewing companies, are still sticking tight to our International Union 
and many of them are now back at work, wearing our union button and 
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carrying our due card. The balance of thé men who are still out of work 
are being paid lockout benefits and we expect, from reports we are receiv- 
ing from our field men in Detroit, that they will soon be back on their 
jobs, and without a doubt in a short while all men driving brewery trucks 
will be in our International Union, where they properly belong, the same 
as all other classes of drivers, no matter what line of business they are 
engaged in. Those men engaged in this line of work who have not yet 
become members of our union when they once become members will no 
doubt say, like those who are already in our organization, that they would 
not under any consideration return to where they were before joining our 
union. Whenever you meet a brewery driver just drop the word that they 
belong under our International and should be in with us. 


TTF 


Tuer are still several National and International Unions that seem not 
to care anything about the jurisdiction of other Unions; they just reach 
out and take in anyone who will pay them an initiation fee and dues, 
clamoring all the time for a larger membership, yet, year after year, in 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor they talk and 
vote against any form of industrial unionism. These people have forgotten 
almost entirely that they have a trade which it took them three or four 
years to learn, and if they are not careful they will some day find them- 
selves controlled by the type of men who do not know their trade or 
anything about it. All that our International wants are the men who 
work on jobs which come under the jurisdiction of our Union and are 
not seeking to take into membership workers who rightfully belong to 
other unions. 


rT F 


Locat UNION No. 734, Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast Wagon Drivers 
of Chicago held their third annual dinner-dance on Saturday evening, 
February 4, in the grand ball room of the Palmer House. It was a full 
house and the representatives of about every bakery concern in Chicago 
were in attendance and were having a fine time mixing with the men who 
work for them. I had the pleasure of being present, representing General 
President Tobin and our International Union. Leslie G. Goudie, Third 
Vice-President of our International Union and President of the Team- 
sters’ Joint Council No. 25, spoke in behalf of the International and the 
Council. They also put on an outstanding show. 

We wish to thank them for their invitation and we hope they will 
have many more such happy occasions. Local No. 734 has a very fine 
wage scale and working conditions, with an outstanding set of officers, and 
a local that is very helpful to our other unions in the Chicago district. 


Ty Fe 


Ir WILL not be long now until outdoor work, such as building new roads 
throughout the country and other similar work will open ap, so your 
union should get busy right away looking up and finding out who the 
contractors are who are going to do the work and see that they employ 
members of your local on every part of the job which belongs under the 
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~~ jurisdiction of our craft. Don’t put this off until it is too late. This is a 
7“ case where your Business Agent should be out in front and have a report 
“= on the work that is going to be done for the regular meeting of the local. 
oe Tr 

"e ,¥ 

ot SrRIKEBREAKING agencies are not any longer much help to employers who 
d never were fair with their employees in any line of work, because now 
“ where there is a strike the government moves in on the job and keeps a 


pretty good eye on such employers, as does organized labor as a whole. 
y We find this class becoming more court-minded every day in many parts 
of the country. 

No one will regret the passing of the strikebreaker because as a rule 
he was the lowest type of humanity. Many of them were thieves and 
those that were in the limelight had court records for all kinds of crimes. 





st Many firms that hired them paid off more than once after the trouble 
h with labor was over and most of them were sorry they had ever met or 
S, had anything to do with them. Most employers are well satisfied with 
n labor unions and they know they are here to stay whether they like 
d them or not. Just keep on plugging for a better union and better condi- 
n | tions. To date unions have beaten all opposition and will in the future 
rs so long as they remain within reason and are right. 
. TOF F 
” Dow’r FORGET to ask the gas station attendant if he is a member of the 
oa union and let him know if he wants your trade and goodwill he will join 
” right away. Jurisdiction over this class of work has been awarded the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland and all locals on the West Coast 
have large unions affiliated with our International. Add your city to this 
"s fast growing new part of our International. 
ii se a 
‘0 Science Made to Serve Mars has taken place in this third of a cen- 
0 ji tury, has marked our time with po- 
al Thirty-four years ago one man Was tential blessings, and many miserable 
d carried in the air for twenty seconds. ¢yrses as well. The spread between 
1- That was the beginning of an era. the air mail and the machine gunning 
e Somewhere along the line we stand bombers of Italy and Japan almost 
today, as we witness the flight of the exceeds the spaces between a Dantean 
ll second airplane from New York City heaven and hell. 
e to Paris, in almost exactly half of the Chemists ‘thhave done miracles in the 
d time taken for the first, the Lind- analyses and manufacture of fuels; 
bergh flight. The first was breath- while metallurgists have done things 
taking. The second was anengineered previously unthinkable with steel, alu- 
and cooly calculated mathematical minum, and combination of copper 
flight, by means of instruments of pre- alloys. 
™ cision, and thus continued its way Mechanics have almost forgotten 
= around the world. ; ; what files were for, in their mass man- 
“ The myriad accomplishments which ufacture of precision parts for high 
| have rolled into the short space be- speed motors. Single fittings of bear- 
7 tween these two flights have been be- ings, which would have taken days to 





wildering to the ordinary mind. What 


perfect by hand, now drip in a stream 
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from presses and automatic lathes. 

All of this has made possible the 
modern airplane, not as a spectacu- 
lar plaything merely for wealthy 
sportsmen, but as a commercial unit 
coming into more and more common 
use, and pointing forward to areas not 
yet explored in new habits and possi- 
bilities of travel, commerce and, sad- 
dest side of the picture, in war. 

We had hoped that all of these meth- 
ods of intercommunication across the 
continents and oceans would have 
paved the way for a readier achieve- 
ment of peace among the nations. But 
the record of the past ten years un- 
covers again the principle that peace 
must be based on something else than 
material accomplishments. 

We had hoped that these shortening 
distances and more audible voices 
would make friends among us. This 
they have done; but the egotism of the 
would-be world ruler has seized upon 
them for the promotion of his own 
ends, and they have been turned into 
tools of confusion and _ bitterness, 
rather than instruments of brother- 
hood. 

What was once the mightiest of na- 
tions seems to cower before the rela- 
tively weaker, but beastially aggres- 
sive powers, who are not only willing 
but eager to employ these implements 
of potential peace for the purposes of 
aiming at world rule. We hope that 
these weapons will crumple in their 
hands. But as we look back over the 
long line of inventions which made 
possible the phalanx, the short sword, 
the armor of the knight, and then gun- 
powder and all that followed in its 
train, we cannot but be a bit pessimis- 
tic over any promise of peace coming 
from anything else but some trans- 
formation of human motives. — By 
Matthew Woll. 





Unemployment Jumps in 
Britain 
Undoubtedly many honest people 
believe that unemployment in this 
country is largely due to business 


men’s “fear” of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

Well, business certainly doesn’t 
“fear” the Conservative government 
of Great Britain and yet, unemploy- 
ment there, according to the British 
Ministry of Labor, has jumped to 
over 2,000,000, “wiping out all the 
gains achieved by Britain since recov- 
ery from the depression of 1930 be- 
gan.” 

When will “statesmen” cease offer- 
ing silly alibis and face the fact that 
Uncle Sam and John Bull are suffer- 
ing from the same disease—lack of 
buying power in the masses of the 
people—and that there is only one 
remedy, jobs for all at adequate 
wages? 





Haven't the Money to Go 
to College 


“The leaders of tomorrow are grow- 
ing up in the homes of the working 
class today.” That’s a reassuring 
statement, and it comes from pretty 
good authority—tthe Public Affairs 
Committee of New York which, from 
time to time, issues pamphlets packed 
with information concerning social 
and political problems. 

The latest of these publications car- 
ries the intriguing title, “How Good 
Are Our Colleges?” It’s based on a 
survey of Pennsylvania high schools, 
normal schools, colleges and universi- 
ties. Here are some of the interesting 
facts developed: 

Fifty per cent of the best high 
school students went to college, the 
other 50 per cent went to work. Why? 
Because they didn’t have the money 
to go to college. 

The places they should have taken 
in college went to students who were 
not so bright buts whose parents had 
the necessary cash. 

About 1,800 of the high school stu- 
dents had parents who were profes- 
sional men or women; more than 
14,000 were from the homes of skilled 
or unskilled laborers. About 600 stu- 
dents from homes of the professional 
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class reached or surpassed an intelli- 
gence score of 56, while about 2,200 
students from the labor group reached 
that same level. 

Putting it another way, the test 
amply demonstrated that intelligence 
is not confined to any class or group. 

It also revealed a most amazing fact 
concerning the relative intelligence of 
high school and college students. For 
example, there were 350 college sen- 
iors ready for graduation whose 
“stock of knowledge” fell below that 
of the average high school graduate. 
That meant that there were hundreds 
of boys and girls about to enter col- 
lege who knew more than boys and 
girls who were about to graduate 
after four years of a college course. 

Many, many other facts of equal 
interest were dug up, but the one 
which seems most worthy of earnest 
consideration is that which reveals 
that at least half of our best high 
school students can’t get to college be- 
cause their parents haven’t the money. 
Surely that is a waste of human re- 
sources which America cannot afford 
to continue.—Labor. 








Money Trust Is Still on the Job 


About a quarter of a century ago a 
congressional committee stirred the 
country by its expose of the “Money 
Trust.” Louis D. Brandeis, then a 
crusading Boston lawyer, wrote the 
story of how financiers handle “other 
people’s money.” Since then there 
have been other inquiries into the 
activities of this cctopus, but appar- 
ently it has escaped unscathed. 

The American Banker has just is- 
sued its annual “roll call of largest 
banks.” It shows that the first 100 
banks in the United States have de- 
posits of $27,630,000,000, an increase 
of $10,190,000,000 since the “New 
Deal” came into power. 

Furthermore, these 100 banks, 
owned by a very small group of rich 
men, control more than one-half of all 
deposits in all our banks !—Labor. 


Government Investigates Radio 
Station Control 


Washington, D. C.—The Federal 
Communications Commission an- 
nounced that it had started a nation- 
wide investigation to determine who 
actually owns and controls radio sta- 
tions in the United States. Four ques- 
tionnaires have been sent to 2,300 
persons and firms holding broadcast- 
ing licenses, holding companies and 
other corporations with direct and in- 
direct interests in stations, and to 
officers and stockholders of holding 
companies.—News Letter. 





Homes Are Promised at 50 
Cents a Day 


Very interesting if true is a proper 
introduction for a statement this week 
by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
that they have worked out plans to 
provide new homes for the nation’s 
“‘ill-housed third” that will cost as low 
as 50 cents a day. 





The Thirty-Hour Week for Gov- 
ernment Employees— 
Why Not? 


The practicability and probability 
of a work week limited to thirty hours 
for employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment were emphasized recently by 
Frank Morrison, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
in an address to a large meeting of 
members of the American Federation 
of Government Employees, an affiliate 
of =» A. F. of L., at Washington, 
D.C. 

Pointing out that in 1896 the mem- 
bers of the International Typographi- 
cal Union in Chicago “were working 
59 hours a week for $18 a week,” but 
that in 1929 they negotiated a con- 
tract with the employing printers of 
Chicago “for a five-year contract for 
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a 40-hour week with a $3 increase in 
wages, from $54 to $57,” the 44-hour 
week to be stepped down gradually to 
the 40-hour week by the first year, Mr. 
Morrison said: 

“What I want to direct your atten- 
tion to particularly is the fact that in 
1896 the printers of Chicago were 
working 59 hours a week for $18 a 
week; and in 1929 they signed a con- 
tract, without costing the members a 
cent, for a 40-hour week for $57 a 
week, which cut off 19 hours from the 
week’s work and gave them $57 a 
week, an increase of $39 over the $18 
they received in 1897. This supports 
the slogan of the A. F. of L.: ‘Reduc- 
ing the Hours Increases the Pay.’ ” 

Far from believing that the 40- 
hour week is the minimum for the 
printers, Mr. Morrison predicted that 
the I. T. U. would have another reduc- 
tion of hours, and that because of the 
“tremendous amount of machinery 
that has been used” there is more rea- 
son why the reduction in hours should 
be made now than when the 44-hour 
week and the 40-hour week were 
established. 

Turning to the possibility of shorter 
hours for Federal employees through 
the increasing influence of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees, Mr. Morrison said: 

“You who work in clerical positions 
know the machinery that comes in to 
do the work. You don’t have to add, 
nor divide any more. There is a ma- 
chine to do that and so if you want 
improved conditions, and I feel that 
you here do, you will hasten the day 
when you will work 30 hours a week 
at a higher wage than you are receiv- 
ing at the present time.” 

“T want to call the attention of Gov- 
ernment employees today to the fact 
that some of the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are now enjoying a five-day 
week without reduction in pay,” he 
added. “I am certain that at no dis- 
tant date the Government employees 
will be enjoying not only a five-day 
week, but a six-hour day. 

“It is absolutely necessary. I told 


President Hoover to that effect in 
1929—that there was no other way to 
put the workers back to work and re- 
duce the hours so as to give everybody 
employment.” 





Unparalleled Prosperity 


Isador Lubin, head of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, will go down in 
history as the man who showed that 
an increase of $2.25 a day in the wages 
of our poorly paid workers would 
bring unparalleled prosperity, far bet- 
ter distributed than that of 1929. If 
that doesn’t entitle Dr. Lubin to a 
wreath or even a halo from American 
labor, what would? 

Five million two hundred thousand 
wage-earning families in the United 
States are scraping through on less 
than $1,250 a year. Give these $2.25 
a day more to spend, and they would 
spend $800,000,000 a year more on 
food, $416,000,000 more on clothing; 
and other increased expenditures for 
various improvements in conditions 
of living, including $208,000,000 more 
for medical care, totalling up to nearly 
$3,000,000,000. 

“It should be borne in mind,” said 
Lubin, “that these estimates cover the 
effects of a change in incomes of only 
a limited group of our population. ... 
The outline of the demands that would 
be made on American industry follow- 
ing even a moderate increase in the 
incomes of all families and single indi- 
viduals now receiving less than $2,500 
— in fact, be almost unbeliev- 
able.” 


Never have I known such a mass of | 


undisputed facts handled with such | 


skill. The so-called monopoly investi- | 


gation is off to a magnificent start, 


whatever happens to it afterwards.— fF 


Molders’ Journal. 





G. M. Wage Loan Plan 


The General Motors scheme of 
wage loans is just another tricky 
scheme to throttle collective bargain- 





ing,” said I. M. Ornburn, head of the F 
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A. F. of L. Union Label Trades De- 
partment, and one of the busiest union 
leaders in Washington. 

“This is worse than a company 
union,” he went on. “There at least 
the workers can get together, and any- 
one who is willing to risk being fired 
can talk to the company. Here, the 
company issues a law, without con- 
sulting any union. General Motors 
should have had a conference with the 
officers of its union, no matter what 
those unions may be. Instead, the 
company issues a decree. 

“The plan holds up a picture of 
‘benefits’ to turn the workers aside 
from collective bargaining. But there 
are no real benefits. 

“The plan divides G. M. workers 
into three groups: Those with five or 
more years’ service with the corpora- 
tion; those with from 2 to 5 years’ 
service, and those with less than 2 
years. The last are left out altogether. 

“Workers who have been with the 
G. M. five years or more are promised 
a loan in times of unemployment to 
bring up their weekly income to 60 
per cent of what. it is when regularly 
employed. 

“Suppose a man works for 80 cents 
an hour—rather more than most auto 
workers get—for the standard 40 
hours a week. On full time, he gets 
$32 a week; and 60 per cent of $32 a 
week means $19.20 a week. If this 
man goes on half time, he gets $16.00 
a week in wages, and the company 
loans him $3.20 a week to make up 
the 60 per cent. When full time re- 
turns, the company deducts from his 
pay envelope each week half the dif- 
ference between $19.20 and $32; or 
$6.40 a week. 

“Tn this case, he would pay back two 
weeks’ loan with one week’s work. If 
the plant shut down altogether, the 
company would loan him the whole 
sum; and it would take three weeks’ 
work to pay back one week’s loan. 

“Even for the five-year or more 
workers, this scheme does not guar- 
antee a dollar of added income or a 
day of steadier employment. If a man 


worked two-thirds of the time, which 
is a rather common ratio in the auto 
factories, he would have a steady in- 
come indeed; but 30 per cent below 
his normal level. 

“The two-to-five-year man will get 
a loan up to 40 per cent of his normal 
wage—but only up to a sum equalling 
72 hours’ normal pay. Assuming that 
he draws the same pay as the older 
employees—which generally he does 
not—in a case of complete shutdown 
he would get loans of $12.80 a week 
for between four and five weeks. 

“All the power is kept in the hands 
of the company. The company admits 
that it will make no loan in stoppage 
due to fire, flood or war, or those due 
to riots or strikes. The company, if 
it wishes to dodge, need only provoke 
a disturbance, call it a riot or a strike, 
and refuse all loans. 

“It’s a trick which does the worker 
no real good, and was intended to turn 
him aside from his only salvation— 
collective bargaining. It ought to be 
exposed everywhere.”—I.L.N.S. 





Echo Answers, Why? 


A release from the United States 
Steel Corporation describes the new 
steel mill, formally opened December 
15 by the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, the largest subsidiary of 
United States Steel. There are fifty- 
two and one-half acres under one 
roof; there will be no smoke, for ex- 
cept two boilers in the power house 
the whole plant is run by gas and 
electricity. The “world’s largest slab- 
bing mill” is a part of this plant, and 
of this the lease says, in part: 

“The unit, built as an addition to 
Edgar Thompson Works at Braddock, 
Pa., is a forty-four-inch mill capable 
of rolling 1,500,000 tons of slabs an- 
nually. These huge slabs, weighing 
up to 45,000 pounds, will be trans- 
ported six and one-half miles to the 
new steel finishing plant — Irvin 
Works, known as “the mill on the 
hill.” There they will be converted 
into tin plate, sheet steel and strip for 
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tomorrow’s cans, containers, automo- 
biles, refrigerators, freight cars and 
countless other products.” 


Every normal person likes to read 
of such mechanical advances. They 
are marvelous and splendid. But every 
normal person, too, must wonder why 
mechanical progress is so slowly— 
when at all—translated into the kind 
of progress that will give better and 
more secure living conditions to the 
one-third of our population now ill- 
fed, ill-clad, ill-housed. Why, when 
production is going ahead with such 
giant strides, is distribution lagging 
so far behind that we have 10,000,000 
persons out of work, many of them by 
just such mechanical progress? — 
Labor Clarion. 





Strikebreaking Agency Denied 
License to Operate in 
New York 


Upholding charges that the com- 
pany had been “inimical to labor,” the 
New York State Division of Licenses 
has denied to the Railway Audit and 
Inspection Company a license to oper- 
ate as a private detective agency. 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union, labor and other groups joined 
last August in contesting renewal of 
the company’s license at hearings be- 
fore the Division of Licenses. It was 
charged that the R. A. & I. Co. has 
been engaged in provoking industrial 
riots, spying on labor unions and sup- 
plying employers with tear gas and 
arms. 

In rejecting the company’s appli- 
cation, Abraham S. Wechsler, direc- 
tor of the division, found that the 
company had “engaged in practices 
inimical to labor and practices which 
have created strife and unrest in in- 
dustry in most of the industrial cen- 
ters of the United States.” 

The company had been denied per- 
mission to withdraw its application, 
which would have avoided a finding 
against it. 


Harvester Company Plans Mod- 
ernization of Plants 


Chicago, Ill.—Officials of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company an- 
nounced that $6,000,000 would be 
spent during 1939 in “modernizing” 
and expanding its Farmall tractor 
plant at Rock Island, IIl., and the mo- 
tor truck plant at Indianapolis, Ind. 

By “modernization” is meant the 
installation of “improved” machin- 
ery so that a few men on the “mod- 
ernized” machines will turn out more 
wealth in the form of farm imple- 
ments than many men produced with 
the old machinery. The surplus men 
will be thrown into the army of the 
unemployed and the increased output 
will be sold and the “earnings” gained 
by the process transferred to the 
stockholders in larger dividends. 





Deposit Insurance Vindicated 
Again 


According to the report of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
73 insured banks closed their doors, or 
received aid from the corporation, 
during 1938. They had 197,240 de- 
positors, and only 95 sustained any 
loss. : 

Putting it another way, the banks’ 
deposits totalled $59,499,000, of which 
$59,285,000, or 99.6 per cent, was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

What a contrast with the days of 
“rugged individualism,’ when the 
closing of a bank frequently paralyzed | 
an entire community and a series of 
such calamities brought panic and } 
disaster to the entire nation. 

Progressives like William J. Bryan 
were branded “radicals” when they 
began pleading for deposit insurance 
more than a quarter of a century ago. 
We were told that such insurance 
would “wreck our banking system.” 
Now we discover it is one of the prin- 


‘cipal mainstays of that system. 
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AD weather conditions prevailing throughout the country are causing 

a great deal of sickness, so it is up to mothers and fathers to be 

watchful of their children for no one knows where a bad cold may end. 

The health authorities in some districts are insisting that all pupils and 

the teachers be vaccinated. Don’t be afraid, if you are in doubt as to 
what you should do, to see your doctor. 


Tr OF 


T WAS found necessary during the past few months to remove from 
office some men who were holding office but not living up to the laws 
of the International Union and not carrying out agreements signed be- 
tween the local and their employers. They seemed to have the feeling that 
they could join some other organization and carry on any way they saw 
fit. Well, we removed them anyway and they have found out that no other 
body of organized workers wants them either as they do not want dis- 
honest people in their organizations or those who will not live up to the 
agreements entered into with their employers. This we know, and so does 
everyone else, those who can’t do right are no good to themselves or any- 
one else. 


Te OF 


NY officer or business agent of any of our local unions when writing 
the General Office should, when signing his name, also write in his 
address. In this way he will receive an answer to his communication 
much sooner than if we have to send it in care of the secretary-treasurer. 
This applies particularly to business agents of locals where they are not 
members of the executive board of the local and desire an answer in a 
hurry. If he will, as stated above, give his address he will receive a reply 
by return mail. 


TTT 


E ARE still waiting for a decision from Washington on the Wage 

and Hour Bill. When this decision is rendered, it will be sent out 
to all of our unions and will also be published in our Journal. Our Wash- 
ington office and our attorney are on the job to get all the information 
they can and as quickly as possible. The Wage and Hour Law is in the 
same position as were all of the other new laws pertaining to Labor that 
have been passed in recent years. It takes time to figure out the real 
meaning of the law and how it shall be presented to business and labor 
so it may not cause any upset to either the employers or their employees. 
Just be patient and we will send out the decision the day we receive it. 


J. M. G. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . .  $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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